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Thou  shall  in  anywise  rebuke  thy  neighbor  and  not  suffer  sin 
upon  him.  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb, — plead  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  needy. 

Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and 
his  chambers  by  wrong ;  that  useth  his  neighbor's  service  with- 
out wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. — All  tilings  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  ao  to  them; 
for  this  is  tlie  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  Bible. 
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VALUE  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 
[From  the  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Francis  James  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.] 

It  is  the  boast  of  an  Englishman,  it  is  as  justly  the  pride  and  glory  of 
a  whits  American,  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property 
by  lawless  violence.  Nothing  short  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  can  right- 
fully affect  him  in  the  uncontrolled  disposition  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Take  from  him  the  right  of  tnal  by  jury,  and  you  dispossess  him 
of  the  most  valuable  of  his  political  privileges.  You  remove  the  corner 
stone  of  that  superstructure  which  has  for  its  material  the  institutions  of 
his  country,  and  as  a  consequence,  involve  tlie  whole  in  a  common  ruin. 

We  have  lately  had  some  deplorable  examples  of  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness, which  must  always  attend  a  departure  from  this  legitimate 
mode  of  determinmins;  the  suilt  or  innocence  of  tlie  accused.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  need  but  name  the  Vicksburg  tragedy,  to  bring  vividly  to 
your  recoil,  ction  all  the  horrors  of  that  murderous  transaction.  But, 
sir,  Vicksburg  stands  not  alone  in  deeds  of  a  like  description.  Other 
places  within  the  borders  of  our  far  famed  Union  are  fairly  entitled  to 
dispute  with  the  actors  in  that  horrid  affair,  the  honors  of  an  unenviable 
immortality.  These  extraordinary  outbreakings  of  popular  violence, 
serve  as  terrible  admonitions  to  us,  to  avoid  the  paths  that  might  lead 
to  similar  outrages,  and  evince  the  powerful  necessity  that  rests  upon 
us  to  preserve  uninjpared  our  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  for  tne  to  dwell  longer  on  the  benelils  which  flow  to  us 
from  the  possession  of  this  inestimable  privilege.  It  is  a  priceless 
jewel,  and  no  encomiums  of  mine  can  tend  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth.  But  I  cannot  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity wliich  here  offers  to  lay  before  the  committee  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  of  the  trial  by  jury.  After  treating  of  the  various 
matters  connected  with  this  mode  of  trial,  he  says,  "upon  these  ac- 
counts the  trial  by  juiy  ever  has  been,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be  looked 
upon,  as  the  glory  of  the  English  law.  And  if  it  has  so  great  an 
advantage  over  others  in  regulating  civil  property,  how  much  must 
that  advantage  be  heightened  when  it  is  applied  to  criminal  cases ! 
But  this  we  must  refer  to  the  ensuing  book  of  these  commentaries : 
only  observing  for  the  present  that  it  is  the  most  transcendent  privilege 
which  any  subject  can  enjoy  or  wish  for,  that  he  cannot  be  affected 
either  in  his  property,  his  liberty,  or  his  person,  but  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  twelve  of  his  neighbor.^  and  equals.  A  constitution  that  I 
may  venture  to  affirm  has  under  Providence  secured  the  just  liberties 
of  this  nation  for  a  long  succession  of  ages.  And  therefore  a  celebrated 
French  writer  who  concludes  that  because  Rome,  Carthage,  and 
Sparta,  have  lost  their  liberties,  that  therefore  those  of  England  in  time 
must  perish,  should  have  recollected,  that  Rome,  Carthage,  and  Sparta, 
at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  'trial 
by  jury.' "  A  privilege  thus  highly  valuod,  should  not  be  partial  in  its 
application,  in  a  state  claiming  to  be  among  the  most  free.  It  should 
be  extended  to  all  alike,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  weak, 
as  well  as  to  the  powerful. 
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ARE  SLAVEHOLDERS  MAN-STEALERS  ? 

White-washer.  Your  object  is  a  good  one,  I  grant,  but  you  are  wrong  In  the 
method.  Ctiimnies  that  have  been  foul  a  long  time  should  first  be  cautiously 
white- wasiied. 

Chimney-sweeper.  White-wasli  soot !  Good !  Then  you  can  white-wash  any- 
thing. But  how  much  cleaner  will  you  make  it?  Mij  way  is  just  to  scrape  it 
off  and  sweep  it  dov/n  tl;orouglily. 

White-washer.    But  then  you  excite  such  a  dust  1  Old  Dialogue. 

Names  are  things ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  very  important  things. 
The  mass  of  men  shun  vies  or  rush  into  it  according  to  the  name.  To 
the  name  they  attach,  without  quahfication,  the  idea  of  right  or  wrong, 
and  are  apt  to  welcome  a  bad  thing  if  it  comes  with  a  good  name,  or 
to  reject  a  good  one  with  a  bad  name.  The  most  corrupt  men  and 
times  do  homage  to  virtue  by  borrowing  from  her  the  names  of  their 
vices,  and  till  they  have  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  right  names  of 
things,  they  are  by  no  means  at  ease  in  their  sin.  Hence  the  first  step 
in  a  moral  reformation  is  to  restore  to  things  their  appropriate  names. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  grouping  a  class  of  actions  under  one  bad 
name,  that  the  individual  acts  differ  from  each  other  in  degrees  of  guilt, 
some  being  covered  with  the  blackness  of  the  pit,  while  some  border 
on  the  purity  of  innocence,  or  even  seem  to  approach  the  brightness  of 
virtue.  The  common  principle  of  wrong  ought  to  hold  the  whole  masa 
to  its  name.  The  divine  expounder  of  the  moral  law  had  good  reason 
for  extending  the  dominion  of  names,  as  he  did,  when  he  declared,  He 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ;  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  already,  &c.  The  great  gulf 
of  crime  hath  its  shallows  and  its  bordering  slime  and  quagmire,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  bottomless  gulf,  and  so  it  should  be  called.  Gluali- 
fications,  exceptions,  huts,  and  ifs,  must  not  be  allowed  to  flatter  or 
frighten  us  from  the  true  names  of  sins  to  accommodate  the  dabblers 
about  the  edge  of  a  great  system  of  iniquity. 

Let  us  exercise  our  common  sense  while  we  inquire  what  man- 
stealing  really  is.  Here  a  preliminary  question  arises.  Are  men 
naturally,  necessarily,  and  in  all  circumstaaces,  the  rightful  owners  of 
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themselves,  or,  are  they  capable  of  becoming  the  goods  and  chattels, 
one  of  another?  And  here  we  must  confess  the  answer  lies  so  deep 
among  self-evident,  and  therefore  undemonstrable  truths,  that  we  shall 
have  to  assume  it.  If  human  beings  are  to  be  regarded  as  stealable 
property,  the  chattel  and  the  true  owner  are,  in  all  cases,  identical, 
Hence  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible  to  steal  one  human  being 
from  another.  A  child  may  be  stolen  from  a  parent,  but  it  must  be 
stolen  as  a  child  and  not  as  a  chattel.  The  crime  in  regard  to  the  parent 
is  a  violation  of  parental  affection,  rather  than  of  the  right  of  property. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  services  of  the  child  are  abstracted  from 
the  parent,  and  so  far  there  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  property,  but 
after  all,  the  thief  could  not  take  from  the  parent  that  which  he  did  not 
possess,  namely,  the  child  as  an  article  of  property.  Regarded  as  a 
thing  to  be  possessed  and  used,  the  child  can  only  be  stolen  from  him- 
self. And  how  can  that  be  ?  The  body  of  the  child  cannot  be  ab- 
stracted from  the  soul.  That  would  not  be  theft  but  murder.  Throw 
out  then  the  mere  unessential  circumstances  of  the  local  abstraction  of 
property  from  its  owner,  which  constitutes  common  theft,  and  the 
stolen  child  becomes  simply  a  slave.  Theft  applied  to  a  human  being 
as  its  object,  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  but  slaveholding.  The  essence 
of  stealins  is,  that  the  thief  uses  as  his  own  that  which  belongs  to 
another.  So  when  the  owner  and  the  property  become  identical,  every 
moment's  use  of  the  owner  as  the  property  of  another,  and  not  of  him- 
self, is  an  act  of  stealing.  It  is  just  as  if  I  should  walk,  day  after  day. 
at  the  side  of  a  man  and  constantly  transfer  the  contents  of  his  pockets 
into  mine.  The  last  pick  would  be  an  act  of  theft,  as  well  as  the  first. 
So  when  a  man  is  made  a  slave,  the  slaveholder  uses  him  as  a  tool 
from  day  to  day,  and  every  day  he  commits  what  is  essentially,  that 
is,  in  its  criminal  nature,  as  much  an  act  of  theft  as  was  the  act  of  the 
original  kidnapper  in  first  putting  on  the  shackles. 

Again,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  designating  that  slavery  to 
which  millions  in  our  country  are  born  and  bred,  by  the  word  stealing. 
On  the  coast  of  Africa,  men  are  made  slaves  by  open  robbery.  But 
in  America  men  are  enslaved,  or  stolen  away  from  themselves,  secretly. 
Though  secrecy  is  not  an  essential  element  in  the  guilt  of  theft,  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  an  almost  inseparable  adjunct.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  slaveholders  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  secrecy 
with  which  they  perpetrate  their  crime.  They  exercise  the  most 
sleepless  vigilance  to  keep  the  slaves  ignorant  of  their  rights.  They 
eeem  to  feel  that  if  the  mass  of  the  slaves  were  enlightened  in  tliia 
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respect  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  retaining  them  in  bondage. 
The  very  education  of  the  slave  seems  to  consist  in  increasino*  his 
ignorance !  And  so  wof ully  have  the  stealers  of  men  succeded,  that 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  drudge  on  till  death,  unconscious  of 
their  manhood, — 

"  Like  brutes  they  live,  like  brutes  they  die," 

furnishing  the  most  complete  illustrations  of  man-stealing  carried  out 
perfectly  in  all  particulars ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  not  unfrequently  their 
very  wills  are  stolen,  and  we  are  triumphantly,  and  no  doubt  often 
sincerely  told,  that  they  would  not  take  their  liberty  if  they  could  have 
it.  Regarding  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  slaves  as  a  mass,  the 
tlieft  is  perpetrated  secretly.  If  the  slaves  could  all  know  the  whole 
truth  they  would  instantly  reclaim  what  is  theirs ;  they  would  drop  tlieir 
hoes  to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  would  be  freemen  working  for  wao-es. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  man  is  not,  like  a  horse,  or  a  mule,  a  proper 
object  of  property,  slaveholding  is  strictly,  and  in  the  appropriate  use 
of  the  word,  man-stealing,  and  it  is  the  only  crime  to  which  the  word 
tnan^stedir^g  is  applicable.  And  conversely  if  slaveholding  is  not 
man-stealing,  then  men  are  proper  objects  of  property. 

But  there  are  many  who  admit  that  men  are  not  legitimate  objects 
of  property,  that  slavery  is  wrong  and  ought  some  time  or  other  to  be 
abolished,  who  nevertheless  object  to  our  calling  slaveholders  man- 
stealers.  It  is  too  bad,  according  to  them,  to  call  the  most  enhghtened 
and  refined  men  throughout  half  the  country  thieves  and  robbers. 
Truly  it  is  too  bad  for  such  men  to  be  so,  but  if  they  are  so,  which  is 
the  point  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  why  not  call  them  so  ? 
What  would  be  the  moral  effect  of  permitting  enlightened  and  refined 
persons  to  practice  shop-lifting  without  having  the  odium  of  theft  at- 
tached to  them  ?  The  fact  that  the  world  has  not  before  called  slave- 
holding  man-stealing  must  not  be  brought  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  very  question  is  whether  the  world  is  right  in  the  indulgence  it  has 
granted  to  slavery.  The  question  is  not  one  of  fashion  or  philology,  but 
of  reason  and  conscience,  a  question  of  things  not  of  words.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  prove  that  slaveholders  are  not  enhghtened  and  refined, 
that  they  are  not  even  pious  ;  but  to  prove  that  they  steal  men,  and  if 
they  posess  the  good  qualities  attributed  to  them,  then  they  are  simply 
enlightened,  refined,  and  pious  men-stealers.  A  man's  good  charac- 
ter may  come  in  as  probable  evidence  against  a  charge  of  crime  while 
the  fact  is  in  doubt,  but  after  the  fact  is  demonstrated  or  confessed,  the 
argument  of  good  character  is  too  late.    Now  the  fact  of  slaveholding 
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is  confessed,  and  it  would  be  enough  to  call  it  slaveholding,  had  not 
the  world  attached  honor  to  that  word,  just  as  honor  was  attached  to 
theft  in  Sparta.     Slaveholders  are  compaLred  in  the  pubhc  mind  with 
•monarchs.     In  their  absolutism  it  is  admitted  they  may  do  injustice, 
but  why  should  we  denounce  them  any  more  than  we  do  the  king  of 
Prussia,  or  king  David  liimsclf  ?     Why  should  we  call  on  them  inune- 
diately  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  any  more  than  we  call  upon  the 
autocrat  of  Russia  immediately  to  abdicate  his  throne?     But  the 
analogy  thus  sought  to  be  established  fails  in  every  important  respect 
Russia  and  Prussia  must  have  some  government  or  other,  and  abso- 
lutism is  better  than  none.     On  the  other  hand  slaveholders  stand  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  slaves,  and  prevent  their  enjoyment 
of  its  benefits.     The  moment  they  abdicate  their  thrones  their  subjects 
for  the  first  time  begin  to  enjoy  good  government,  they  come  directly 
under  the  common  law  and  order  of  the  land.     Again,  the  subjects  of 
absolute  monarchs  are  not  for  that  reason  chattels,  the  subjects  of 
slaveholders  are.     The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  absolute  monarchy 
is,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  government,  a  good  and  necessary  institution ; 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  slavery  is,  that  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
very  rights  to  protect  which  government  exists.     When  slavery  com- 
pares itself  with  government,  we  have  the  wolf  playing  shepherd,  and 
observe  how  the  wolf,  as  a  wolf  should,  always  compare  himself  with 
the  worst  sort  of  shepherds,  such  as  butcher  and  devour  their  sheep. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  is  a  woful  outcry  against  the 
application  of  the  term  man-slealer  to  slaveholders.  And  this  fact  itself, 
as  we  have  seen  it  exhibited,  comes  httle  short  of  demonstrating  the 
fitness  of  the  term.  Such  a  general  agitation  could  hardly  have  been 
the  result  of  any  thing  but  unwelcome  truth  coming  in  contact  with 
the  public  conscience.  A  bad  name  talsely  applied  may  disturb  an 
individual,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  unheeded  by  a  large  mass.  The 
slaveholders  and  their  friends  prefer  to  be  called  any  thing  else  than 
man-stealers.  They  much  prefer  to  be  called  tyrants.  In  that  case 
they  can  plead  good  treatment,  and  their  friends,  if  obliged  to  concede 
something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  will  concede  an  abuse  of  power  and 
hold  fast  to  the  right.  But  if  slaveholding  is  to  be  set  down  as  identical 
with  man-stealing,  there  is  no  room  for  apology  or  reservation.  And 
we  have  out  all  the  retainers  of  slavery  in  full  pack,  shouting  that  we 
must  not  involve  all  in  indiscriminate  condemnation.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions. Slaveholding  cannot  be  a  crime  under  all  circumstances. 
And  then  we  have  the  circumstances,  the  entailment,  the  laws  against 
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emancipation,  the  unfitness  of  the  slaves  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
tlie  holding  of  slaves  for  their  own  good,  &c.,  &c. 

In  llie  first  place  let  it  be  remarked  that  all  the  apologies,  exceptions, 
palliations  and  extenuations  which  are  apphed  to  slaveholding  may 
equally  well  be  applied  to  any  crime  that  ever  figured  upon  tiie  New 
Gate  calendar.  They  apply  to  all  sorts  of  stealing  as  well  as  man- 
stealing,  and  much  more  abundantly.  There  is  no  crime  known  to  the 
criminal  codes  which  does  not  admit  of  them.  And  yet  this  is  not  es- 
teemed a  reason  why  these  crimes  should  not  be  reprobated  in  unquali- 
fied terms.  It  is  so  uniformly  the  custom  of  writers  on  morals  and  reli- 
gion to  denounce  without  qualification  as  sins,  bad  practices  which  admit 
of  degrees  in  guilt,  that  one  who  should  do  otherwise  would  be  thought 
an  apologist  rather  than  a  rebuker  of  sin.  We  look  about  for  an  illus- 
tration and  almost  the  first  thing  tha.t  chance  throws  in  our  way  is  a 
religious  newspaper,  in  which  we  find  the  following  remark : — 

"  In  relation  to  bathing  on  the  Sabbath,  we  aver,  first,  that  it  is  posi' 
lively  and  essentially  sinfuL  It  is  an  infraction  of  the  command  to  re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy — a  command  which  is 
obligatory  on  every  individual.  And  no  infraction  of  this  command 
can  be  otherwise  than  sinful."* 

Had  the  editor  gone  about  to  qualify  his  charge  by  circumstances, 
to  point  out  exceptions  and  palliations,  and  complain  of  the  injus- 
tice of  calling  bathing  on  the  Sabbath  a  sin,  he  would  certainly  have 
run  the  risk  of  beins;  set  down  as  no  friend  of  the  Sabbath.  We  might 
indefinitely  multiply  examples  of  such  sort  of  denunciation.  And  whether 
or  not  it  is  just  in  the  matters  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  serves  at  least 
to  prove  that  moral  teachers  do  not  permit  themselves  to  palliate  the 
sins  they  would  bring  men  to  repent  of.  And  we  claim  that,  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  the  sin  is  enormous,  striking  its  poisonous 
roots  down  to  the  very  well-springs  of  society,  and  lifting  its  deadly 
shade  over  every  good  institution,  unqualified  condemnation  is  strictly 
just  Let  us  look  at  the  whole  system,  for  which  indulgence  is  craved. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  the  most  shameful  and  deplorable  outrage  which 
ever  disgraced  the  history  of  man,  for  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in 
all  its  foul  and  blood  smeared  pages  nothing  can  be  found  so  unre- 
servedly diabolical  as  the  ravaging  of  the  coast  of  poor,  savage 
Africa  by  men  caUing  themselves  civilized  and  Christian  !  And  the 
child  is  worthy  of  its  parent.  After  all  the  allowances  which  the  most 
tender-hearted  apologist  can  claim,  avarice  is  the  presiding  divinity 
over  the  destinies  of  more  than  two  millions.  It  has  not  only  trans- 
*  Hartford  Watchman,  an  anti-abolition,  congregational  paper. 
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formed  them  into  brutes  in  law,  but  nearly  so  in  fact  It  has  put  in- 
stead of  the  vigor,  enterprise,  honesty,  intelligence,  patriotism  and 
purity  of  a  well  paid  laboring  population,  the  sloth,  thievishness,  licen- 
tiousness, ignorance,  malignity,  fanaticism  and  sullen  brutality  of  con- 
demned felons.  The  order  of  heaven  is  broken  up;  those  high  and 
holy  motives  which  were  meant  to  sanctify  and  bless  the  toil  of  poverty, 
leading  the  human  spiiit  upwards  and  onwards  to  the  glories  of  its 
eternal  destiny,  are  cut  off,  and  in  their  stead  cowardly  and  cringing 
FEAR  is  instilled— FEAR,  the  nurse  of  HYPOCRISY  and  the 
murderer  of  TRUTH.  Heathenism  is  a  faint  term  for  the  description 
of  that  moral  degradation  which  slavery  has  produced  all  over  the 
south.  There  is  no  heathenism  like  it.  It  has  all  the  dreadful  elements 
of  heathenism  and  some  that  are  darker  yet.  Slavery,  has  not  only,  like 
heathenism,  fallen  foul  of  the  relations  of  man  to  his  God,  but  it  has 
trampled  in  the  mire  the  parental  and  filial  instincts.  If  there  be  any 
trutli  in  the  apology  for  the  domestic  slave-trade,  as  doubtless  there  is 
too  much,  that  the  separation  of  family  ties  causes  but  slight  and 
transient  grief,  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  rouse  every  lover  of  his 
kind  to  eternal  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery.  The  peace 
of  earth,  if  not  the  hopes  of  heaven,  is  founded  upon  the  feelings  which 
cluster  around  the  family  hearth.  The  violence  which  is  done  to  these 
sacred  safeguards  of  society,  by  turning  men  into  marketable  commo- 
dities, is  the  highest  social  crime.  The  guilt  which  is  daily  accumu- 
lated on  this  score,  by  the  system  of  American  slavery,  is  indescribably 
great  And  blind  or  hard-hearted  must  be  the  man  who  dares  to  ap- 
proach it  with  an  apology.  For  chains,  and  yokes,  and  stocks,  and 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  brutal  stripes,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
or  palliation  ventured.  If  the  hunger  and  nakedness,  the  hopeless 
toil  and  the  bitter  physical  sufferings  were  the  worst  of  slavery,  it 
might  perhaps  be  true  that  slaveholding  would  not  be  in  all  cases  sinful. 
But  these  evils,  huge  and  horrible  as  they  are,  are  not  the  worst  of 
slavery.  The  cause  which  has  brought  blighting  and  mildew  upon 
southern  hearts  as  well  as  soutliern  fields,  is  the  iurning  of  men  into 
merchandise.  When  such  a  principle  as  this,  openly  at  war  with  all 
the  relations  which  God  has  established  between  His  creatures,  and 
between  Himself  and  them,  stands  out  illustrated  in  the  misery  and 
and  tears  and  blood  and  brutal  degradation  of  millions,  the  slightest 
approach  to  an  apology  is  sin.  Any  provision  for  innocent  or  Christian 
slaveholders,  is  as  if  Americans  had  sent  food  and  clothing  to  the 
British  army  while  Washington  and  his  patriotic  band  were  famisliing 
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and  freezing  at  Valley  Forge.  If  there  be  men  of  kind  hearts  and  good 
intentions  involved  in  the  support  of  the  slave  system,  in  view  of  the 
piled  up  horrors  of  this  alpine  curse,  they  have  no  riglit  to  claim  ex- 
ception from  the  general  rebuke, — indeed  their  own  natures  should 
revolt  from  such  a  claim. 

But  slavery,  it  is  said,  is  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  how  then 
can  it  be  man-stealing  ? — how  can  it  be  a  crime  ?  How  and  by  whom 
were  the  laws  which  support  slavery  made  ?  Did  the  slaves  them- 
selves have  a  voice  in  them?  If  they  did  not,  on  the  principle  for  which 
our  fathers  spilt  th  ir  blood,  that  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,  these  laws  are  tyrannous  and  wicked.  They  can  give  no 
sanction  to  slavery ;  on  the  contrary,  they  enhance  its  criminality, 
inasmuch  as  they  amount  to  a  conspiracy  to  steal  men  by  system. 

Again,  we  shall  be  referred  to  the  Bible  as  sanctioning  slavery  ; — 
hence  it  cannot  be  7nan- stealing.  True,  it  is  evident  the  Bible  does  not 
sanction  man-stealing,  for  the  Mosaic  law  ordains  that  "he  that 
stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,"  (Ex.  xxi,  16.)  and  the  apostle  Paul  classes 
men-stealers  with  murderers,  whoremongers  and  liars.  (1  Tim.i,9, 10.) 
Now  if  bv  this  stealing  of  men  we  are  to  understand  stealincp  o{  slaves, 
the  Mosaic  law  was  unjust,  or  at  least  flagrantly  inconsistent  with 
itself,  for  it  punished  the  stealing  of  one  kind  of  property  with  the  res- 
toration of  four  or  five  fold,  and  another  with  death.  If  slaves  were  held 
under  the  Mosaic  law  as  property,  why  was  not  the  stealing  of  a  slave 
punished  by  obliging  the  thief  to  restore  four  or  more  slaves.  The  truth 
is,  slave-stealing  was  not  known  to  the  Mosaic  law  because  slavehold- 
ing  itself  was  by  that  law  a  capital  crime.  The  lawgiver  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  punish  the  crime  of  one  felon  upon  another.  The 
servitude  which  was  permitted  by  the  law  was  not  a  chattel  bondage 
but  a  voluntary  and  requited  servitude.  Those  who  were  bought, 
whether  of  Jews  or  heathen,  were  bought  of  themselves,  a.nd  that  which 
they  sold  was  not,  as  some  absurdly  imagine,  the  ownership  of  them- 
selves, and  their  posterity  for  ever,  but  of  their  own  labor  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  and  the  longest  time  which  the  law  allowed  was  forty- 
nine  years.*     It  is  only  by  foul  play  and  downright  torture  that  the 

*  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  slavery  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine  for  April, 
1837,  entitled,  "Is  slavery  from  above  or  from  beneath?''  The  Bible  is  there 
fully  disabused  of  the  iniquitous  glosses  -which  were  put  upon  it  by  translators 
■who  lived  during  the  flourisliing  of  the  African  Slave-Trade. 
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Bible  can  be  made  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  slavery,  and  the 
most  learned  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  critics  who  have  set 
themselves  at  work  to  defend  slavery  from  that  blessed  book,  have  been 
obliged  to  confess  that  its  doctrines  would  "  ultimately  destroy  slavery."* 
If  slaveholding  is  really  man-stealing,  we  have  a  few  inferences  to 
make. 

1.  The  sooner  it  is  left  off  the  better.  Honesty  is  certainly  the  best 
policy,  whether  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one.  Say  what  we  will  about 
established  relations,  no  harm  can  come  to  any  body  by  a  return  to 
simple  honesty. 

2.  The  only  honest  advice  to  slaveholders  is,  to  "  quit  stealing,''^  or 
as  the  apostle  expressed  it  "  let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather 
let  him  labor,  &c."  By  using  soft  language,  by  speaking  of  slaves  as 
servants,  by  talking  about  constituted  relations,  &c.,  &c.,  we  hide 
from  the  slaveholder  the  true  nature  of  his  actions.  We  do  not  place 
him  where  he  belongs,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  race  of  thieves.  But 
there  he  must  be  placed  both  in  the  public  opinion  and  his  own  before 
we  can  expect  him  to  give  up  his  sin. 

3.  If  slaveholding  is  man-stealing,  the  good  treatment  bestowed 

*  See  Professor  Stuart's  Letter  to  Dr.  Fisk.  (Emancipator  for  June  15th, 
1837.)  This  learned  critic  holds  the  doctrine  that  man-stealing,  though  at  the 
beginning  criminal,  may  become  innocent  if  persevered  in  for  a  sufficient 
time.  This  doctrine  he  distinctly  avowed  to  us  in  letters  from  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  quote,  In  a  letter,  dated,  *'  Andover,  Feb.  3,  1834."  he  says,  "  No- 
thing can  be  more  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  this  blessed  religion  than  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  slavery.  But  my  belief  is,  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  does  not  demand  the  instantaneous  dissolution  of  all  relations  of 
this  nature,  when  they  have  long  existed,  and  have  been  exhibiting  even 
all  their  baneful  influence."  In  another  letter,  dated,  "  Andover,  19th  Feb.,  1834," 
he  says,  "  The  real  truth  is,  that  the  original  act  of  enslaving  a  man,  (except 
for  crime,)  is  a  gross  misdeed— and  does  stand  next  to  murder.  But  the  rela- 
tion once  constituted,  and,  the  fabric  of  Society  being  built  up  as  inter- 
woven with  it,  you  cannot  take  out  the  texture  at  once  without  spoiling  the 
cloth.  You  must  weave  a  new  piece — and  do  as  well  with  the  old  one  as  you 
can.  Is  now  the  first  time,  that  any  indulgence  has  been  thought  expedient 
(and  by  heaven  itself  too,)  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts?"  We 
suppose  the  learned  professor  will  admit  that  when  Moses  gave  the  Law  of  God 
from  Sinai,  the  man-stealing  relation  was  not  yet  established  among  the  Israel- 
ites, of  course  he  cannot  pretend  that  that  Law  gave  them  any  license  to  commit 
such  a  "  misdeed."  Whether  he  gets  a  sanction  for  the  continuance  of  the 
"misdeed,"  after  it  should  be  "constituted"  into  a  "relation,"  from  the  Bible^ 
or  from  "  expediency, ^^  remains  for  him  to  explain,  and  for  our  readers,  in  the 
meantime,  to  guess. 
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upon  slaves  is  no  extenuation  of  the  crime.     They  are  none  the  less 
stolen  because  they  are  made  to  fare  sumptuously. 

4.  Slaveholdino;  beino;  identical  with  man-stealins  the  toleration  of 
it  in  the  churches  of  Christ,  is  disgraceful  to  Christianity. 

There  are  few  who  will  deny  that  the  first  act  of  enslaving  a  freeman 
is  the  crime  which  the  apostle  classed  with  murder,  fornication,  lying 
and  perjury.  It  follows,  for  any  thing  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  circumstances  which  are  deemed  to  justify  the  toleration  of  slavery 
in  the  church,  would  in  like  manner  tolerate  the  other  crimes,  if  they 
were  as  prevalent  and  fashionable  in  the  church.  Suppose  that  half 
the  church  were  composed  of  profane  and  lewd  men  wearing  weapons 
of  death  which  upon  the  slightest  provocation  they  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  fellow-men.  We  should  then  have  pious  divines 
solemnly  cautioning  those  who  would  agitate  the  subject  of  murder, 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  gospel,  the  conversion  of  souls.  And  we  should 
have  another  set  of  anti-murder,  anti-fornication,  and  an ti- perjury  men 
counselling  against  a  separation  from  murderers,  fornicators  and  per- 
jurers, year  after  year,  "  till  every  effort  to  reclaim  them  has  been  tried — " 
holding  on  to  the  pie-bald  church  for  the  sake  of  exercising  c-reater 
influence,  &c.  For  our  own  part,  if  slavery  is  a  sin  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  deserve  the  epithet  national,  if  it  does  indeed  threaten  the  entire 
wreck  of  our  Social  system,  we  do  not  see  what  more  happy  and  glo- 
rious dehverance  could  come  to  the  church  of  Christ  than  to  be  wholly 
and  for  ever  separated  from  it.  The  well-being  of  a  church  surely  does 
not  consist  in  its  extent  and  numbers,  but  in  the  purity  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  uniformity  and  consistency  with  which  they  are  lived  up  to. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  American  churches  as  a  body  can  possibly  have 
any  other  influence  than  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity,  while 
they  actuall}'^  embosom  and  cherish  dishonesty  and  thievery. 

5.  Those  who  oppose  the  doctrines  of  immediate  emancipation  lest 
the  spread  of  them  should  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  might 
as  well  oppose  any  other  form  of  honesty  lest  it  should  lead  to  the 
same  result  Government  is  administered  and  submitted  to  for  the 
very  purpose  of  protecting  those  precious  rights  of  which  slavery  or 
man-stealing  is  the  grossest  violation.  If  tlien  the  government  is  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  assertion  of  the  rights  it  is  made  to  protect, 
what  is  it  good  for?  How  much  better  is  it  than  a  wooden  chimney 
in  which  a  fire  must  not  be  kindled  lest  it  should  burn  up  ?  or  rather 
a  chimney  of  ice,  to  save  the  integrity  of  which  no  fire  must  be  made  in 
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the  house  ?  The  truth  is,  that  no  government  can  endure  with  the 
rod  of  oppression  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  of  justice  in  the  other. 
No  o-overnment  can  be  permanent  wliich  permits  one  class  of  thieves  to 
ride  in  coaches  and  compels  another  to  rot  in  jails.  And  if  we  have 
not  mistaken  the  true  nature  of  slavery,  it  will  not  only  hold  in  check 
the  progress  of  liberal  politics  among  the  nations,  by  its  mischievous 
connection  with  our  republican  government,  but  it  will  drag  our  re- 
publicanism down  to  a  premature  and  dishonorable  grave. 


TESTIMONY. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  that  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  slavery  in  the  preceding  pages  is  not  a  novelty. 

And  [they]  SOLD  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver ;  and  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. — Genesis,  xxxvii,  28. 

For  indeed  I  was  STOLEN  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews. — 
Genesis  xl,  15. 

HE  THAT  STEALETH  A  MAN  AND  SELLETH  HIM, 
OR  IF  HE  BE  FOUND  IN  HIS  HAND,  HE  SHALL  SURELY 
BE  PUT  TO  DEATH.— Exochis  xxi,  16. 

Jarchi,  a  very  eminent  Jewish  commentator,  who  wrote  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  thus  comments  on  this  passage : — "  Using  a  man 
against  his  ivill,  as  a  sei'vant  lawfulhj  purchased;  yea,  though  he  should 
use  his  services  ever  so  little,  only  to  the  value  of  a  farthing,  or  tise  but  his 
arm  to  lean  on  to  support  him,  if  he  he  forced  so  to  act  as  a  servant,  the 
person  compelling  him  but  once  to  do  so,  shall  die  as  a  THIEF,  whether 
he  has  sold  him  or  notJ'^ 

Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  that  is  escaped 
from  his  master  unto  thee. — Deuteronomy  xxiii,  15. 

PRESBYTERIAN    CATECHISM. 

Previous  to  the  year  1S18,  the  following  comment  stood  as  a  note 

explanatory  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  question  of  the  Larger 

Catechism  of  the  celebrated  "Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines." 

"1  Tim.  i,  10.  The  law  is  made  for  men-stcalers.  This  crime 
among  the  Jews  exposed  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  capital  punishment ; 
Exodus  xxi,  16;  and  thr  apostle  here  classes  them  with  sinners  of  the 
first  rank.  The  word  he  uses,  in  its  original  import,  comprehends  all 
who  are  concerned  in  brint,'ng  any  of  the  human  race  into  slavery  or 
in  retaining  them  in  it.  Hominum  fures,  qui  servos  vet  liberos  abducunt, 
reiinent,  vendunt,  vel  emunt.  Stealers  of  men  are  all  those  who  bring 
off  slaves  or  freemen,  and  keep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a  freeman, 
says  Grotius,  is  the  highest  kind  of  theft.  In  other  instances,  we  only 
steal  human  property,  but  when  we  steal  or  retain  men  in  slavery,  we 
seize  those  who,  in  common  with  ourselves,  are  constituted  by  the  origi- 
nal grant,  lords  of  the  earth. — Genesis  i,  28.  Vide  Poll  synopsin  in  loc," 
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JUDGE    BLACKSTONE. 

"The  three  ori2;ins  of  the  right  of  slavery  assigned  by  Justinian  are 
all  built  upon  false  foundations.  1.  Slavery  is  said  to  arise  from 
captivity  in  war.  The  conqueror  having  a  right  to  the  life  of  his 
captives,  if  he  spares  that,  has  a  right  to  do  with  them  as  he  pleases. 
But  this  is  untrue,  that  by  the  laws  of  nations  a  man  has  a  right  to  kill 
his  enemy.  He  has  only  a  right  to  kill  him  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  for  self-defence.  And  it  is  plain  this  absolute  necessity  did 
not  subsist,  since  he  did  not  kill  him,  but  made  him  prisoner.  War 
itself  is  justifiable  only  on  principles  of  self-preservation.  Therefore 
it  gives  us  no  right  over  prisoners,  but  to  hinder  their  hurting  us  by 
confining  them.  Much  less  can  it  give  a  right  to  torture,  or  kill,  or 
even  enslave  an  enemy,  when  the  war  is  over.  Since,  therefore,  the 
right  of  making  our  prisoners  slaves,  depends  on  a  supposed  right  of 
silaughter,  that  foundation  failing,  the  consequence  which  is  drawn  from 
it,  mu?t  fail  likewise.  2.  It  is  said,  slavery  may  begin  by  one  man's 
selling  himself  to  another.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  sell  himself  to  work 
for  another;  but  he  cannot  sell  himself  to  be  a  slave,  as  above  defined. 
Every  sale  implies  an  equivalent  given  to  the  seller,  in  lieu  of  what  he 
transfers  to  the  buyer.  But  what  equivalent  can  be  given  for  hfe  or 
liberty?  His  property  likewise,  with  the  very  price  which  he  seems 
to  receive,  devolves  to  his  master  the  moment  he  becomes  his  slave : 
in  th.is  case,  therefore,  the  buyer  gives  nothing.  Of  what  validity  then 
can  a  law  be,  which  destroys  the  very  principle  upon  which  all  sales 
are  founded.  3.  We  are  told  that  men  may  be  born  slaves,  by  being 
the  children  of  slaves.  But  this,  beincr  built  upon  the  two  former  false 
claims,  must  fall  with  them.  If  neither  captivity  nor  contract,  by  the 
plain  law  of  nature  and  reason,  can  reduce  the  parent  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  much  less  can  they  reduce  the  offspring." 

JONATHAN    EDWARDS. 

"  To  hold  a  slave,  who  has  a  right  to  his  liberty,  is  not  only  a  real 
crime,  but  a  very  great  one.  Does  tliis  conclusion  seem  strange  to  any 
of  you  ?  You  will  not  deny  that  liberty  is  more  valuable  than  property ; 
and  that  it  is  a  greater  sin  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  whole  liberty  during 
life,  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  whole  property  ;  or,  that  man-stealing 
is  a  greater  crime  than  robbery.  Nor  will  you  deny,  tliat  to  hold  in 
slavery  a  man  who  was  stolen,  is  substantially  the  same  crime  as  to  steal 
him.  These  principles  being  undeniable,  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to 
dravy-  the  plain  and  necessary  consequence." 

HENRY   BROUGHHAM. 

"  Tell  me  not  of  rights— talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in 
his  slaves.  1  deny  the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The 
principles,  the  feelings,  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion  against 
it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  heart,  the  sen- 
tence is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that 
sanction  such  a  claim  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of 
human  codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times — 
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such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Cohimbus  pierced  the  night 
of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth  and 
knowledge;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes;  such  it  is  at  this  day; 
it  is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  by 
that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and 
loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  indignation  tlie 
wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man !" 

JOHN    WESLEY. 

"  Men-huyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  men-stcalers  !  Indeed  you 
say,  '  I  pay  honestly  for  my  goods  ;  and  I  am  not  concerned  to  know 
how  they  are  come  by.'  Nay,  but  you  are  :  you  are  deeply  concerned 
to  know  they  are  honestly  come  by:  otherwise  you  are  partaker  with 
a  thief,  and  are  not  a  jot  honester  than  he.  But  you  know  they  are 
not  honestly  come  by :  you  know  they  are  procured  by  means  nothhig 
near  so  innocent  as  jncking  pockets,  house-breaking,  or  robbery  upon  the 
highway.  You  know  they  are  procured  by  a  deliberate  species  of 
more  complicated  villany,  of  fraud,  robbery  and  murder,  than  was  ever 
practised  by  Mohammedans  or  Pagans  ;  in  particular,  by  murders  of 
all  kinds  ;  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent  poured  upon  the  ground  like 
water.  Now  it  is  your  money  that  pays  the  African  butcher.  You 
therefore  are  principally  guilty  of  all  these  frauds,  robberies  and  mur- 
ders. You  arc  the  spring  that  puts  all  ihe  rest  in  motion.  They  w^ould 
not  stir  a  step  without  you  :  therefore  the  blood  of  all  these  wretches 
who  die  before  their  time  lies  upon  yoxtr  head.  '  The  blood  of  thy 
brother  crieth  against  thee  from  the  earth.'  O  whatever  it  costs,  put 
a  stop  to  its  cry  before  it  be  too  late ;  instantly,  at  any  price,  were  it 
half  of  your  goods,  deliver  thyself  from  blood  guiltiness  !  Thy  hands, 
thy  bed,  thy  furniture,  thy  house  and  thy  lands  at  present  are  stained  with 
blood.  Surely  it  is  enough  ;  accumulate  no  more  guilt;  spill  no  more 
tlie  blood  of  the  innocent.  Do  not  hire  another  to  shed  blood  ;  do  not 
pay  him  for  doing  it.  Whether  you  are  a  Christian  or  not,  show 
yourself  a  man  !     Be  not  more  savage  than  a  lion  or  a  bear ! 

"  Perhaps  you  will  say  :  *  I  do  not  buy  any  slaves  ;  I  only  use 
those  left  by  my  father.'  But  is  that  enough  to  satisfy  your  conscience  ? 
Had  your  father,  have  you,  has  any  man  living  a  right  to  use  another 
as  a  slave?  It  cannot  be,  even  setting  revelation  aside.  Neither  war 
nor  contract  can  give  any  man  such  a  property  in  another  as  he  has  in 
his  sheep  and  oxen.  Much  less  is  it  possible,  that  any  child  of  man 
should  ever  be  born  a  slave.  Liberty  is  the  right  of  every  human 
creature,  as  soon  as  he  breathes  the  vital  air :  and  no  human  law  can 
deprive  him  of  that  right  which  he  derives  from  the  law  of  nature.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  any  regard  to  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  mercy,  or 
of  the  revealed  law  of  God,  render  unto  all  their  due.  Give  liberty  to 
whom  liberty  is  due,  to  every  child  of  man,  to  every  partaker  of  human 
nature.  Let  none  serve  you  but  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  by  his  own 
voluntary  choice.  Away  with  all  whips,  all  chains,  all  compulsion ! 
Be  gentle  toward  all  men,  and  see  that  you  invariably  do  unto  every 
one,  as  you  would  he  should  do  unto  you." 
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OLD  FASHIONED  ABOLITIONISTS. 

"Those  are  men-stealers  who  abduct,  keep,  sell,  or  buy  slaves."-" 
Grotius,  A.  D.  1650. 

"Slavery  is  unjust  in  its  nature." — E.  Stiles,  President  of  Yde  Col- 
lege, 1791. 

"  Slavery  is,  in  every  instance  wrong,  unrighteous,  and  oppressive, 
a  very  great  arfd  crying  sin." — Samuel  Hopkins,  1776. 

"I  thought  it  my  duty  to  expose  the  monstrous  impiety  and  cruelty 
nt)t  only  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of  slavery  itself,  in  whatever  form  it  is 
found." — G.  Sharp,  Esq.,  1787. 

"Slavery  is  incurable  injustice.  "Why  is  injustice  to  remain  for  a 
single  hour?" — William  Pitt,  1770. 

"Slavery  is  a  dominion  and  system  of  laws  the  most  merciless  and 
tyrannical  that  were  ever  tolerated  upon  tlie  face  of  the  earth." — Dr. 
Paley,  1780. 

"He  that  holds  another  man  in  bondage,  subjects  the  whole  sum  of 
his  existence  to  oppression,  bereaves  him  of  every  hope,  and  is,  there- 
fore more  detestable  than  the  robber  and  assassin  combined." — Thomas 
Daij,  Esq.,  17S0. 

"  Man-stealers !  the  worst  of  thieves ;  in  comparison  of  whom,  high- 
way robbers  and  housebreakers  are  innocent.  This  equally  concerns 
all  slaveholders,  of  whatever  rank  and  degree ;  seeing  men-buyers  are 
exactly  on  a  level  with  men-stealers !" — Rev.  J.  Wesley,  1777. 

"Slaver}'  is  made  up  of  every  crime  that  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
murder  can  invent;  and  m.en-stealers  are  the  very  worst  of  thieves."— 
Rowland  Hill,  1790. 

"Slavery  is  injustice  which  no  considerations  of  policy  can  extenu- 
ate."— Bishop  H&i'sley,  1785. 

"  The  Conference  acknowledge  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws, 
of  God,  man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society;  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  and  pure  religion  ;  and  doing  what  we  would  not 
tliat  others  should  do  unto  us ;  and  they  pass  their  disapprobation  upon 
all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves,  and  they  advise  their  freedom." — 
American  Methodist  Conference.  1780. 

[From  the  Religious  Magazine.] 
A  SCENE  AT  SEA. 

In  June  of  1826,  the  writer  of  this  article  took  passage  in  a  packet, 
from  a  southern  city  for  New  York.  It  was  a  lovely  morning. — A 
fair  wind  swept  us  from  the  wharf.  Fort  after  fort  and  island  after 
island,  were  rapidly  passed,  as  we  stretched  out  of  the  beautiful  har-* 
bor.  There  was  a  crowd  of  passengers.  Gaiety  and  cheerfulness 
prevailed;  for  our  circumstances  conspired  to  piomote  it.  Some  of 
us  after  a  long  absence,  were  hastening  towards  home,  "the  place 
where  all  endearments  meet"  Others  were  on  visits  of  pleasure  and 
relaxation  to  the  healthful  scenes  of  a  northern  summer.  A  couple  of 
leagues  of  distance  were  passed.  But  an  incident  affecting  and  pain* 
ful  to  me,  at  least,  occurred. 

In  stowing  away  some  articles  of  freight,  the  chief  mate  of  the  ship 
discovered  a  slave  who  had  secreted  himself  in  the  hold,  in  hope  of 
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escaping  from  bondage.  He  had  made  necessary  pro\ision  for  hi9 
support  during  the  passage,  in  some  sinrple  articles  of  ibod,  which, 
with  a  couple  of  blankets,  which  he  had  provided  for  his  bed,  were 
drawn  forth  from  the  darkness  and  presented  to  our  sight. 

I  looked  on  this  scene  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  man,  ai 
slave  indeed,  but  a  man.  There  he  stood  of  fine  form  and  noble  fea- 
tures. He  appeared  about  thirty  years  of  age.  I  gave  him  the  ap- 
pellation, man.  So  he  was.  And  tlien  he  must  have  had  the  feelings 
of  human  nature.  And  what  must  have  been  the  anxieties  of  his 
mind  as  he  laid  his  plan  of  escape,  and  carried  it  into  execution  ?  How 
strong  must  have  been  his  emotions,  as  in  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night, he  stowed  himself  away  in  the  hold,  and  made  the  various 
arrangements  necessary  to  escape  the  observation  of  all  on  board ! 
How  high  must  have  been  the  exultation  of  hope,  as  he  heard  the  fas- 
tenings of  the  ship  cast  off— as  he  heard  the  dashing  of  the  passing 
waves,  indicating  progress  to  a  land  of  freedom ! — What  yleasing 
scenes  must  have  arisen  beiore  him,  as  he  thought  of  steppin:^,  on  that 
distant  shore  where  he  should  be  a  slave  no  longer  f  I  say  he  was  a  man, 
and  therefore  such  emotions  as  these  nmst  have  arisen  in  his  bosom. 

But  suddenly  the  fair  fabric  of  his  hopes  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
The  officer's  eye  fell  upon  him.  His  stern  voice  called  him  from  his 
his  dark  retreat.  What  a  sound  for  bis  ear  !  What  anguish  for  his 
heart!  The  bright  visions  of  his  fancy  were  suddenly  overshadowed 
with  terrible  darkness.  You  could  see  the  emotions  of, sat'frjess  and 
despair  on  his  countenance,  as  he  slowly  ascended  from  his  place  of 
refuge  and  stood  before  us. 

There  were  those  of  the  passengers,  who  uttered  the  bitter  curse 
upon  him,  and  the  still  more  bitter  jest.  I  heard  the  rnde  laugh  as 
strains  of  heart-cutting  ridicule  rang  in  his  ears.  But  all  this  was  most 
harshly  at  variance  with  the  mournful  reality  of  the  sad  scene.  I 
could  have  wept  over  the  unhappy  man.  I  could  not  see  such  de- 
lightful hopes,  as  I  knew  must  have  gladdened  his  soul,  thus  cloven 
down  without  deep  sympathy  with  him.  I  could  not  see  but  with 
strong  emotion  a  fellow  being  just  bursting  from  the  bondage  and 
oppression  of  thirty  years,  thus  cruelly  thrust  back  again  into  the  fur- 
nace— to  be  for  him  heated  seven-fold.  I  could  not  see  that  crushed 
and  bleeding  heart,  those  withered  and  expiring  hopes,  and  suffer  my 
thoughts  to  glance  at  that  prospect  of  gloom,  which  had  so  suddenly 
succeeded  such  blessed  expectation.  I  could  not  do  this  without 
heart-felt  grief  I  was  bound  with  him.  And  I  cculd  not  but  see,  as 
clear  as  the  midnisht  lightning's  flash  is  seen,  the  odious  influence  of  a 
system  which  could  make  so  sad  a  spectacle  an  occasion  of  curses  or 
merriment ;  which  could  steel  the  heart  to  insensibility,  when  so 
powerful  an  appeal  was  made  to  its  sympathies. 

By  the  captain's  order  the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  a  signal  was  soon 
flying  to  recall  the  pilot  boat  which  had  just  left  us.  In  an  hour  the 
unhappy  slave  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  master.  But  before  the 
flight  of  another  hour  he  was  in  the  eternal  world !  Rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  men,  he  chose  to  "  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  living  God." 
He  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  seen  no  more  I  Simon. 
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